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No doubt a far greater amount of wood was used
by the Mayas than is generally supposed, for even
the most durable of wood disappears rapidly in the
tropics, and it is only here and there, and at rare
intervals, that remnants of Mayan woodwork are
preserved. Usually these are in form of door lintels
which have been protected from the weather by the
adjacent masonry, and as a rule they are of sapote
wood, the most imperishable of all tropical American
hardwoods. As the Mayas were expert woodworkers
it is highly probable that the majority of their build-
ings, as well as the dwellings of the common people,
were of wood construction. Although there is much
diversity in the details of Mayan buildings, yet they
are always easily recognizable. In practically every
case they were built upon artificial mounds or kus,
Often the kus bore only an altar, a shrine or a monu-
ment, and as a rule the surfaces of the mounds were
faced with stone or stucco covered with elaborate
carvings and inscriptions.
Possibly the kus or mound foundation was designed
to prevent the temples and other buildings from be-
ing flooded during the rainy season, but more prob-
ably its purpose was to add to the buildings' height
and make them more impressive. Owing to the pe-
culiar "stepping-in" method of building, the Mayas'
edifices could not be made more than a single story in
height. In many instances the builders overcame this
difficulty in a very clever manner and erected build-
ings which gave the impression of having several
stories. This was accomplished by erecting a build-
ing in the ordinary manner, and then increasing the
height of the mound in the rear until it reached the